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STARVED ROCK 


———_ 


It is a musing memory and memorial 
Of geologic ages 
Before the floods began to fall; 
The cenotaph of sorrows, pilgrimages 
Of Marquette and LaSalle. 
The eagles and the Indians left it here 149 60] 
In solitude, blown clean 
Of kindred things: as an oak whose leaves 
are sere 
Fly over the valley when the winds are keen, 
And nestle where the earth receives 
Another generation of exhausted leaves. 


—Edgar Lee Masters. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


President Hadley has called a spe- 
cial meeting of the American Library 
Association to be held in Chicago, De- 
cember 31st to January 3rd inclusive. 
Headquarters will be at the LaSalle 
Hotel. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
consider the revision of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and the enlarged pro- 
gram. 


These are two very important meas- 
ures in which every librarian should 
be interested and a large attendance at 
the meetings is hoped for. 

The League of Library Commis- 
sions, the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, the university and 
college librarians, will also hold con- 
ferences. 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES. 


There is pending in Congress, a 
bill to establish a Library Information 
Service, as a Division of the Bureau 
of Education. This bill (Senate 2457, 
House 6870) has been favorably re- 
ported out of the Committees on Edu- 
cation in both houses and the printed 
reports as given by Senator Walsh 
and Congressman Dollinger of Massa- 
chusetts are not only urgent but clear 
in outlining the advantages of the 
work and field of the proposed new 
service. 

Miss Edith Guerrier, of the Boston 
Public Library, a woman mighty in 
energy and keenness of vision, is re- 
sponsible for this great step forward 
in the history of libraries. As chiet 
of the Library Publicity Division, 
United States Food Administration, 
Miss Edith Guerrier mustered into 
direct service for Conservation, the 
libraries of the country. It seemed 
logical that this work so effective and 
of such economic value to the Gov- 
ernment during the war period could 
render still more important service 
during peace. Secretary Lane of the 
Department of the Interior seeing this 
possibility and that the closer union of 
the libraries and all Government de- 
partments would be of mutual benefit 
to the nation and to the people, in- 
vited this war organization to demon- 
strate for six months, its usefulness 
under the name of National Library 
Service. So efficient was this demon- 
stration, winning the enthusiastic ap- 
probation of librarians and govern- 
mental bureaus, that in July the Li- 
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brary Service Bill was introduced into 
Congress to make permanent the good 
work begun. 

The purpose of this bill, to quote 
from the reports of Senator Walsh 
and Congressman Dollinger, “is to in- 
crease the efficiency of American Li- 
braries as educational agencies by sup- 
plying them with up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning Government activities, 
together with digests, indices and 
other aids that are essential to make 
the material readily available to the 
users of libraries. The small annua} 
appropriation ($18,000.00) authorized 
by the Bill, will, for the first time, 
place within easy reach of a majority 
of the people of the United States, 
authentic information in regard to the 
activities of their Government, and it 
is in the interest not only of efficiency 
but also of economy in the expendi- 
ture of the people’s money.” 

This measure means to libraries the 
judicious selection from great masses 
of government publications of those 
which are of vital import to the 
community. It will be of inestimable 
help to schools, clubs, social workers, 
and home-makers, for through this 
Bureau’s wise and efficient work will 
each person feel a closer relation to 
the governmental bodies and_ their 
work for the people, and feeling this, 
will bring the co-operation, loyalty 
and desire for service which will 
raise the standard of our citizenship. 

Will not the librarians of the State 
write to the Illinois Senators and Con- 
gressmen, asking for their active sup- 
port of the Bill? 
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LIBRARIANS AS EDUCATORS 
[By Harriet A. Woop, Supervisor of School Libraries, Minn. Dept. of Education.] 


A community may be likened to an 
Educational Army, a large part of 
whose munitions and supplies may be 
drawn from the library shelves. Li- 
brarians, as officers in the Library Di- 
vision of the Educational Army must 
be leaders, trained and fearless with 
a program for immediate accomplish- 
ment and a vision of an ultimate ob- 
jective. While librarians themselves 
are convinced that they are educators 
and that the “library is an integral 
part of public education” they have 
not everywhere convinced the public 
of their serious purpose. Undoubted- 
ly many have demonstrated the value 
of their contribution to the commun- 
ity’s intelligence and well-being and 
recognition has come in expanded 
budgets and enlarged programs. AI- 
though it would be difficult to discover 
any avenue of approach to the public 
mind that has not been tried some- 
where in the country there is, in gen- 
eral, a lack of support that prevents 
librarians from adopting the methods 
that will produce large results. 

The new element that has come into 
our profession through the war ex- 
perience is the determination to se- 
cure sufficient funds to put into action 
in all communities the splendid ideas 
that have been successful where the 
people are fully awake to the value 
of libraries. No matter what the gen- 
eral staff at A. L. A. headquarters 
may plan, every campaign will fail 
unless librarians, as good officers, fall 
into line. 


The first obstacle to be overcome is 
the dread of personal publicity. The 
decline of gentleness and reticence 
among women so generally deplored 
by our post war reformers has not af- 
fected the library ranks. ‘“Timiditis” 
is altogether too prevalent. 

Therefore it is the first duty of 
these library officers to take the in- 
itiative in educating the people to the 
possibilities of the library. This duty 
cannot be delegated to others because 


by no one else is the problem so well 
understood. Time may be found for 
this publicity if library details are left 
to subordinates. Many conscientious 
librarians are guilty of wasting their 
time on records and housekeeping that 
interfere sadly with their larger use- 
fulness. There is no more direct 
road to adequate support than per- 
sonal contact with the public without 
the walls. Surely librarians are aware 
that book agents succeed where they 
fail. Why not cultivate more worldly 
wisdom? 

The relation of the librarian to the 
board should be one of leadership. 
Boards are made up of citizens whose 
primary interests are outside of the 
library. They look to the librarian to 
conduct the library and to keep them 
informed of new methods. Progres- 
sive boards look to the librarian for 
their library education and only when 
the librarian fails them are they in- 
clined to initiate policies or to remain 
inactive. The board should be one of 
the chief factors in convincing the 
public of the value of extending the 
library service but they cannot do this 
intelligently unless the librarian is con- 
stantly furnishing them with ammuni- 
tion. Production not conservation 
should be the watchword of the live 
library board. 


If the librarians are to educate 
others, it is obvious that they must 
themselves be educated. Recognition, 
both professional and financial, will 
come more rapidly if librarians are 
willing to face their handicaps and 
remove them as far as they are able, 
for the good of the service. The con- 
ditions of certification help each one 
to discover just where the weakness 
lies. Instead of resisting these rea- 
sonable requirements librarians should 
welcome them because of the in- 
creased power that will result. Some 
plan must be worked out offering li- 
brarians of experience suitable cour- 
ses without subjecting them to the 
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A B C of library training, while full 
recognition of all work done in service 
may be measured by means of a thesis 
or by tangible results. 

If anyone needs to be convinced 
that in this day of specialization, 
training is superfluous let us cite two 
examples. According to Colonel 
Ahern in the September Century, one 
of the strongest factors in the winning 
of the war was the nucleus of thor- 
oughly trained officers, overlooked by 
Germany. The Salvation Army made 
an everlasting impression in France 
not because of numbers but because of 
its small group of two hundred de- 
voted, trained workers. To the nuc- 
leus of trained workers in our li- 
braries some of whom have passed 
through the schools and others who 
have acquired wisdom through long 
years of experience will be due the 
success of the present forward move- 
ment. 

But recruiting for the future must 
be a very large part of the program. 
Librarians must do this recruiting 
systematically. The haphazard, acci- 
dental manner in which librarians 
have stumbled upon their life work is 
extremely unfortunate. The recruits 
who are to enter service now must be 
urged to make thorough preparation, 
for the standard set to-day will de- 
termine the quality of the work done 
in the future. With right salary stand- 
ards and responsible positions to look 
forward to, library work should at- 
tract the most promising of our young 
people. A new book on vocations for 
girls fails to lay stress on education 
as a necessity for librarianship and 
holds out far from alluring pros- 
pects to the would-be librarian. Com- 
parisons with other occupations dis- 
cussed in the same book would be 
amusing if not so tragic for our pro- 
fession. Why require less knowledge 
for librarianship than for high school 
teaching when librarians are called 
upon to meet all classes and conditions 
of men? Promotion keeps alive pro- 
fessional spirit. Uneducated librar- 


ians cannot be promoted to responsible 
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positions without injury to the service. 

It is logical that if young people are 
to spend years in preparing themselves 
for this work, the community will be 
cheating itself unless the financial 
compensation offered releases librar- 
ians from the economies that sap 
strength and steal time that should 
be given to public service. Is it 
good business on the part of the pub- 
lic to have young women with college 
degrees and library training spending 
their mornings off in doing their own 
sewing and laundry work, no matter 
how worthy the labor may be, at the 
expense of entering into the life of 
the community? The urgent needs of 
education demand every bit of the 
vitality and strength of these library 
officers. The right basis of compensa- 
tion in all fairness both to the public 
and to the librarian in a given com- 
munity is that upon which other edu- 
cators in correspondingly responsible 
positions are employed. 
librarian in a well organized library 
system should be paid as well as the 
high school principal. 

Given adequate funds and a thor- 
oughly trained, educated sympathetic 
staff of library officers, the next step 
is the establishment of a base of sup- 


- plies with communication lines reach- 


ing to the battle front. In the large 
cities such base libraries exist with 
their lines connecting the base with 
numerous branches and stations in 
schools, factories and business houses. 

Is there any reason why the same 
system should not be established in 
every county to serve the scattered 
residents in the rural districts and in 
the small towns? California with its 
successful system of county libraries 
and isloated instances in other states 
point the way. Mr. Douglas in his 
book “The Little Town” says that 
the library in the small town generally 
does not exist, and where it does exist 
it is “harmless and for the most part 
purposeless.” Perhaps this is too 
strong an indictment. Undoubtedly 
there are many small libraries that are 
doing valiant service but is it not a 
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struggle? Do the towns really sup- 
port their libraries? Where are the 
towns with ample book funds? Have 
you ever seen a Carnegie Library open 
two days a week with a librarian paid 
$15.00 per month? The library in the 
small town is unable to meet the 
present high costs. But the condition 
is not new. It existed long before 
the war. There is a way out both for 
the open country and the small town. 
It is the county library with its base 
in the county seat or elsewhere, and a 
taxing unit large enough to provide 
funds and to employ the energies of 
our strongest librarians. To be really 
successful unless the situation is ex- 
ceptional, there should be but one sys- 
tem of libraries in each county. This 
will provide school branches, general 
branches in the larger center, stations 
at the cross-roads and traveling li- 
braries for isolated neighborhoods, 
served by means of the library bus 
and the parcels post. 

Some states provide for cooperation 
between school boards and library 
boards by a _ contract so_ that 
the school branches may be as 
closely connected with the base li- 
brary as the general branches. If the 
school is large enough a full time li- 
brarian is employed jointly by the two 
boards, otherwise a librarian divides 
her time between the school and the 
public library. 


Good roads are making possible the 
lines of communication. The county 
nurse, the welfare worker and the 
agricultural agent are helping the 
people to think in county units. The 
county librarian who is concerned 
with every man, woman and child in 
the county has a wonderful objective 
to gain. What greater opportunity 
for patriotic service than to make the 
interests of the country and the city 
one? Think of the time when many 
library busses such as the beautiful 
$8,000.00 bus at Hibbing on the Iron 
Range will be going from door to 
door throughout the rural districts 
carrying information and inspiration 
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to every corner of our country. No 
one who spends an evening with Miss 
Charlotte Clark, at Hibbing as she 
goes from mine to mine, boarding 
house to boarding house, cabin to 
cabin bringing not only books but 
sympathy to our new Americans, can 
doubt that great unworked natural 
avenues of approach are open to li- 
brarians. I wish you could all have 
looked into a certain miner’s cabin 
last fall just after dark and seen the 
librarian caring for the little Italian 
baby while the mother was selecting 
a fairy tale from the Library Bus. 


As we enter upon this crusade 
let us not neglect any of the divisions 
of the Educational Army. First of 
all, let us provide library training for 
the youths in the training camps, the 
boys and girls still in school. “If 
youth but knew ; if old age only could” 
are significant lines from an ancient 
philosopher. Jerome K. Jerome echoed 
this thought at the beginning of the 
war when deeply distressed because 
the youths of England were so indif- 
ferent to the great crisis. “Will they 
never come?” he exclaimed, as he 
saw them thoughtlessly crowding to 
the ball field and to the cinema, not 
realizing that they alone had the 
power to save the world. Suggested 
by Mr. Jerome’s lament is a telling 
article in the Nation, “Youth to the 
Rescue”. “‘Youth versus Age’, he 
says ‘that is the battle that will decide 
the future of the world.’ He holds 
that it is not Liberalism versus Con- 
servatism, not Capital against Labor, 
not class against class, or nation 
against nation ‘but the young hearts 
of every land against the cunning old 
brains and the shrivelled up souls’... 
It was only boys who could fly, and 
boys that could be ‘shock-troops’ and 
boys that could last any length of time 
in the dirt and mud and filth, moral 
and physical filth of the trenches... 
There are still youths at seventy, not 
many perhaps, but still some... Gene- 
rosity, romance, hope, courage, sweet- 
ness, idealism, love of mankind, de- 
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votion to the task without thought of 
the morrow—that is Youth... Love 
of mankind—there lies the magic sol- 
vent for the evils of an old embattled 
world. Then who, pray, can answer 
the call but Youth unspoiled, Youth 
unafraid ?” 


How are the youths of the land 
to awaken to their full responsibili- 
ties and joys in time to get the most 
out of life and to put the most into 
life? Only by the combined efforts 
of all educators including librarians. 
A group of high school girls ex- 
claimed after hearing a book talk given 
by a librarian, “Wouldn’t it be fine 
if we could have talks like that in 
school?” Librarians have a point of 
view on books and reading that has 
great educational value. Are they 
sharing it with the young people in 
school? Past experience points the 
way. Story hours and library classes 
are good but the impression made thus 
far is very faint because the task is so 
unlimited. Not only must there be 
many more children’s librarians in the 
public library but there must be li- 
brarians in every school building 
where any considerable number of 
children are in attendance. We must 
take up the book training of children 
seriously and do it ourselves. Li- 
braries have depended upon volun- 
teer workers and half pay workers 
long enough. The time has come 
when we must increase our numbers 
and grapple with our _ problem. 
Teacher-librarians must be replaced 
by trained librarians. There will still 
be much for the teacher to do and she 
will be able to do it better because of 
the presence of the librarian in the 
school. Let us not confuse school li- 
brary work with the circulation of 
books. A school librarian’s work is 
only half done when books are cir- 
culated. The other half and the more 
important is personal work done with 
individuals and small groups day after 
day, with the child’s reading record in 
the fore ground. Competitive statis- 
tics are a bane because they trick us 
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into thinking that we have done much 
when greater things remain to be 
done. Systematic class work suited 
to the pupils’ years and understanding 
should be an integral part of the 
course of study directed by the school 
librarian if not entirely given by her. 
In this day of efficiency and super- 
vised study why continue to let chil- 
dren flounder in their use of books? 
If school nurses and athletic directors 
are a necessity, why not a school li- 
brarian ? 

The story of “An Underfed Nurs- 
ling” by Charlotte Morris in the Aug- 
ust Atlantic pictures an elderly fac- 
tory worker who suffered, not from 
physical but from mental malnutri- 
tion. Her companion exclaims “I felt 
my mind and. heart leap up and accuse 
me because that other heart and mind 
had been betrayed by an imperceptibly 
gradual starvation.... Where was 
her champion when defenseless, gen- 
tle, impressionable, easily molded she 
had gone on and on slipping little by 
little into the tragedy of purely me- 
chanical usefulness.” When the public 
health worker tells us that the children 
in one family out of four, rich or poor, 
are starving because of improper food, 
one wishes that some test might be 
applied to show just what proportion 
are mentally undernourished. Are we 
betraying them as the child in the story 
was betrayed ? 


Then there are the men and women 
who are in action out on the firing line 
in store, farm and factory. Perhaps 
they would continue to read if the 
right books were made easily acces- 
sible. We may throw off responsi- 
bility by saying that grown men and 
women can come to the library if 
they want books. However, some 
people have needs of which they are 
not conscious. The habit of being 
well read is not yet a natural one. 

Last of all we must consider the 
aged and the weak in body and mind. 
The casuals in the hospitals and the 
prisoners must not be overlooked. The 
wonderful experience of our hospital 
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libraries in France and America 
proves that given the right books and 
librarians trained for their work re- 
sults are remarkable. 

In conclusion the two essentials for 
an enlarged program are adequate 
support and trained leaders. With 
these at hand the county systems con- 
sisting of the base library with its 
lines of communications extending 
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to the smaller centers and the isolated 
neighborhoods may serve all divisions 
of the Educational Army,—the youth 
in the training, the mature men and 
women on the firing line of life and 
those whom age and disability have 
retired from the battle. We have our 
orders from our general staff, the 
American Library Association. Why 
not make the advance? 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN HIGHLAND PARK. 


[By Marcaret Ripton, Librarian.] 


When I took up my duties last 
year as librarian of the Highland 
Park Public Library, I inherited sev- 
eral things from a charming young 
woman who had been head librarian 
for three months the previous year. 
One of these things was: The ex- 
pectation of my public for a GOOD 
BOOK WEEK. 

When circumstances press too sig- 
nificantly like this, I usually find it 
spells opportunity, so I planned ex- 
hibits of books just before Christmas 
which would be suggestive for Christ- 
mas buying. I surprised myself with 
the success of the exhibits, and re- 
alized how far short I fell of taking 
advantage of my full opportunity. 
The first of January Jast year I began 
planning for my Children’s Book 
Week this year. 

The outline for my campaign was 
this: 

(1) To build up our children’s 
collection by buying books which had 
been discarded—worn out because of 
their popularity, but not replaced; to 
buy copies, even if more expensive, 
which children would like to own and 
which adults would enjoy buying. 
This meant some rather expensive 
books, and many less expensive edit- 
ions which are illustrated in good 
taste, and are artistic in use of line 
and color. 

I admitted frankly that I did not 
know such books. I had a vague idea, 
of course, but I could not quote ex- 
actly, illustrator and publisher. I set 
about to make up my list, by hours of 


study of bulletins and publishers lists, 
checking them with our own collec- 
tion so as not to duplicate unwisely, 
and then looking over the books in the 
shops before ordering. To most busy 
librarians who are on duty six days a 
week this is practically impossible. It 
was to me, but I began the year be- 
fore, and I used every minute and 
hour I could salvage from every other 
kind of work, to build up my chil- 
dren’s collection. I count this the 
fundamental reason for the success of 
my Book Week, though it “showed 
for nothing.” 

When I went on my vacation in 
August, I had checked up my list, 
and ordered my books. For two 
weeks I forgot everything about it, 
for the first time in months. When I 
returned September first, the books 
were waiting to be cataloged, labelled, 
etc. Many, I might say most, of the 
bindings were light 1n color, easily 
soiled, or had paper illustrations on 
the covers. These I shellacked with a 
thin coat of fine white shellac to pre- 
serve the effect of newness. When 
the books were ready for the shelves 
I hoarded them in the office, thinking 
that they had not been in circulation 
for so long that the short while before 
the exhibit would be but a short pri- 
vation, comparatively, and then the 
books would be clean and crisp for 
exhibition. 

(2) Publicity work for the Book 
Week which would reach every child 
and parent and teacher in the com- 
munity: I made posters of various 
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sizes and made a personal request of 
the managers of various community 
centers to hang them advantageously. 
I had talks with these community 
managers about my hopes of what the 
Book Week could do for the pleasure 
and profit of their special clientelle, 
and their response was more than 
even my wildest dream anticipated. 


I wrote a letter of explanation with 
lists of the special attractions of the 
week to the principals of our High 
School and each of our four gram- 
mar schools, including the Roman 
Catholic parochial school, with the 
request that each teacher in the school 
might read it, and use her discretion 
as to the mode of carrying that mes- 
sage to her children. I requested that 
each teacher be allowed to bring her 
class for a visit to the Public Library 
during the morning hours that week 
that they might know the legal origin 
of the library, a child’s duty and 
privilege as a citizen and owner of 
the Public Library, and respect and 
care for the building and books. To 
see the exhibits was of course, the 
main object, but the librarian’s ac- 
quaintance with the children was an 
important result. 


Our increase in membership was 
large as a result, and the number of 
personal consultations as to the best 
books to read, have been beyond 
counting. The local paper, the High- 
land Park Press, which has so gene- 
rously published a column about books 
and reading each week, was a great 
aid in detailed information about the 
library happenings. In the public li- 
brary column I announced the lec- 
tures, story hours, and special ex- 
hibits, suggestive lists, and plans for 
home reading and purchase of books. 
Mr. Pearl, of the Pearl Movie The- 
atre, aided library extension with an- 
nouncements and publicity slides. 

(3) Co-operation with the local 
book dealer has meant greater trade 
for each of us. He has increased his 
stock by buying books which I proved 
that our public wants, and buys. This 
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has, in no way decreased library pat- 
ronage. His shop has advertised our 
line of goods as well as his own. He 
has hung our posters in his windows 
calling attention to our story hours 
and lectures, and our book buying as a 
result, has increased his resources. Be- 
fore our Book Week, he purchased 
and distributed five hundred copies of 
the admirable pamphlet “The Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls”, issued by 
the Library Journal publishers. This 
bore his name and heralded the Public 
Library Children’s Book Week. 
During the week of exhibits, a 
table with one of his _ sales- 
women in attendance in the main 
room of the Public Library, exhibited 
his wares, took orders for any book 
any one might desire to buy, and re- 
moved from us the endless requests 
which we had had the previous year 
for book sales. 


(4) Book lists which had _ been 
printed in large numbers for the Good 
Book Week two years before, bearing 
the name of our library and the price 
of each volume listed, were placed in 
boxes on the loan desk and with the 
exhibits, with signs “Take One” or 
“Help Yourself”. With these lists 


were the excellent lists issued by the [ 


Girl Reserves Department of the Y. 
W. C. A. which were sent us in num- 
ber on request, free. It is an attract- 
ive pamphlet, and an unusually fine 
list for girls. It is graded under these 
headings : 

“If you are ten and not yet fifteen, 
choose from this list.” 

“If you are fifteen or more years 
old, choose from this list.” 


Under these headings, books are 
classified by fiction, stories of famous 
people and interesting lands and 
poetry. It is not annotated as is the 
“Bookshelf....”, but it affords fine 
suggestions for reading for girls of 
the difficult adolescent period. It has 
been gratefully received by parents as 
dependable, and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the girls. The supply of the 
Illinois State Library Extension Com- 
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mission lists were soon exhausted. I 
wrote to the Boy Scouts Headquarters 
for their list for distribution, but did 
not receive from them the generous 
response which came from the Y. W. 
C. A. Girl’s Work Council. They sent 
us a clean copy to hang on our bulletin 
board. It has been our custom for 
some time to check a boys’ list and a 
list of girls’ books with the volumes 
which our library contains, and hang 
them within easy reach, at the en- 
trance to our juvenile department. 
The “Bookshelf for boys and girls” 
contains the Boy Scout list entire, so 
we did not so greatly miss the num- 
bers which I desired for distribution, 
after all. 


Another excellent list which ap- 
pealed to the older people was the new 
“Stories for young children”, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, library Leaflet No. 6, July, 
1919. This also, was sent us in num- 
bers, for distribution. It was prepared 
by the literature committee of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union and 
the Library Division, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is a fine, authorative list. 
I hope that we may have one similar 
for children a bit older. The Intro- 
duction is a concise estimate or stand- 
ard for evaluation of stories for chil- 
dren. Then follows a list of stories 
for kindergarten, list of stories for 
first grade, list of stories for second 
grade, and books containing the 
stories in the preceding lists. This is 
an excellent brief list which I am 
using for future book purchase. 
Others are finding it so, too, I am sure. 


(5) The lectures and story hours 
were planned to come after school 
hours that teachers and children might 
attend. In all my advertising of them, 
I emphasized the fact that the ex- 
hibits in the main library would be 
open for inspection before and after 
all meetings in the assembly room. 
I prepared for a great rush of loan 
desk work by obtaining the help of 
the young woman who often comes 
to substitute in vacation and conven- 
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tion-meeting times, and I made the 
young boy who helps us as “page” 
after school hours, feel simply indis- 
pensable. He was on duty all the time 
that week outside of school hours, 
and it was well for us that it was so, 
for the work would have been over- 
whelming, but as it was, all went with 
the accustomed smoothness of every- 
day service. 


Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, who 
writes such delightful books for chil- 
dren, came on Monday afternoon, the 
first day of our Children’s Book 
Week, to read to us, and tell us how 
she writes her books. To my delight 
and surprise, she brought her drawing 
board, and after reading for a while, 
she drew the favorite characters from 
her various books as she laughed and 
talked with the children. It goes 
without saying how great was the en- 
chantment she added to the love of 
books. Her little sketches are to be 
framed and added to the walls of our 
Children’s room. 

Another unusual talk was con- 
ducted by Miss Clara White of the 
Elm Place School and her pupils. 
Miss White holds a most unique 
story-hour in her room after school 
hours once a week, which is conducted 
on the plan of the university seminar. 
There is a general discussion of the 
books by sixth grade children who 
read them, and a system of school 
credit for proper outside reading helps 
considerably. Children and teachers 
from other schools who heard the talk 
were eager to read all of the books. 

Then came the joyous story hours 
conducted by Mrs. Carl Leo, who is a 
southern woman of great charm, with 
a delicious soft voice. Many of our 
northern children had never had such 
a conception of ‘darky’ dialect as is 
hers in telling the immortal Uncle 
Remus stories. Mrs. Leo’s husband, 
who was wounded overseas, is sta- 
tioned at Fort Sheridan Hospital, so 
we hope to have her continue her 
story hours for two or three months, 
while he is stationed so near us. 
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(6) The book exhibits were ar- 
ranged on two tables in the children’s 
room, and the books were not allowed 
to circulate until after the exhibition 
week. On one table, near the fairy 
tale shelves, were the books for 
younger children, and on another 
table were books for older boys and 
girls. New yellow denim slip covers 
for the chairs in the juvenile room, 
made and donated to the library by 
a generous friend, added a cheery 
note of sunshine on even the darkest 
days. Our posters announcing the 
lectures and stories were so made as 
to be useful and decorative through 
the whole week, and added a festive 
touch of color. On the tables in the 
fiction room were other exhibits 
of books—fiction from the adult- 
fiction room which children would 
find interesting, especially the older 
children. And from the classified 
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adult shelves were brought books on 
magic, famous people (such as Roose- 
velt and LaFayette), books about in- 
dustries and foreign countries now 
being studied in school, chemistry and 
electricity, automobiles, dogs and 
birds. These were all reserved by 
children for immediate circulation as 
soon as released from exhibition. The 
exhibition was a revelation to many, 
and bridged the gulf between the 
children’s room and the wilderness of 
the grown-ups part of the library. 
Perhaps the most significant result 
of the week, even greater than the 
tremendous increase in our circulation, 
was the discussion of books and read- 
ing by the children themselves, the 
recommendation by one child to an- 
other of books which are really worth 
while reading, fine literature, which 
might have been ignored even if sug- 
gested by teacher, parent or librarian. 





EAST ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY SURVEY. 


The American Library Association 
has recently completed a report on the 
library situation at East St. Louis, 


Illinois. This survey was made by 
Mr. Purd B. Wright, librarian for 
the Public Libraries of Kansas City, 
Missouri, upon the request of the 
War Civics Committee of East St. 
Louis, and with the assent of the local 
library board. The War Civics Com- 
mittee which is made up of fifty citi- 
zens of East St. Louis, was appointed 
October, 1918, for a period of three 
years by the War Department. Its 
membership is made up from the best 
representatives of all interests—white 
and black, Protestant and Catholic— 
labor and Capital—Republican and 
Democrat—men and women, leaders 
in the various civic, commercial and 
philanthropic organizations. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to correct 
those things which are adversely af- 
fecting social civic and physical bet- 
terment of East St. Louis. 

Mr. Wright’s report in part is as 
follows :— 


“The library situation in East St. 
St. Louis is unfortunate. The public 
library building is poorly located, 
with poor surroundings, remote from 
business and residential districts, the 
location evidently having been made in 
an attempt to divert the business dis- 
trict from its natural trend. Under 
these conditions, the plan of the build- 
ing, that of store rooms on the first 
floor for rental purposes, the library 
on the second floor, with a hall and 
office rooms on the third floor, is very 
bad, expensive to maintain and un- 
productive. * * * 

There has not been a broad interest 
in the work of the institution on the 
part of the municipal authorities, 
either in seeking people interested in 
library development as managers or 
in the protection of library funds. 
* * * Library funds have not been 
treated as being raised for a special 
purpose, but seem to have been used 
as ordinary funds. This has been 
shown heretofore by the transfer of 
unexpended balances in the library 
fund each year. * * * 
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The city is now under commission 
government, and a more strict ac- 
counting of all funds will be required. 
The City Attorney is authority for 
the statement that all special funds 
will be held intact for the purpose for 
which levied. * * * 

In a purely industial city, such as 
East St. Louis, with from forty to 
fifty thousand workers, comprising a 
large percentage of the population, it 
is a matter of surprise that so little 
effort seems to have been made to 
reach these potential readers. * * * 
The city is industrial in its nature and 
offers a wide field for the introduc- 
tion of industrial books. The fact that 
there are many foreigners, offers a 
wide field for an Americanization 
program. 

The present building is not a public 
library building, and can never be 
made one. The location is utterly im- 


possible from the standpoint of get- 
ting people to go to it. * * 
However urgent the need wn a real 


library building, accessible to all, if 
the institution is to occupy its proper 
place in community affairs, it is not 
essential that all library development 
should of necessity await ideal con- 
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ditions. It might as well be under- 
stood here that there will never be 
much use of the library in the build- 
ing as it is now located; but it can be 
made the working center from which 
much extension work can be done— 
not so effectively, nor so economi- 
cally, it is true, as from a location 
which can be used by the people them- 
selves and from which an air of 
ownership and enthusiasm might 
naturally be aroused. * * * 

Through an extension department, 
under a trained, enthusiastic library 
worker, books should be made avail- 
able in every community and welfare 
house. A real librarian at each of 
these building at stated periods, with 
books of the right sort, visits to shops, 
lists, etc., would put an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect on the library situation.” 

As a result of Mr. Wright’s study it 
is proposed that a new library be built 
as a part of the memorial hall which 
is already being contemplated for 
East St. Louis. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Woodruff, librarian for 
East St. Louis, has already arranged 
for the extension of library service in 
the new community centers, and at 
some of the larger industries. 





A POPULAR DOCUMENT. 
[By Jessie M. Wooprorp, Public Document Department, Chicago Public Libary.] 


“The help you gave the govern- 
ment during the war, in placing before 
millions of people authentic Govern- 
ment messages warrants the publica- 
tion of a bulletin which may serve as 
a guide to information that the Fed- 
eral Government is ready to place at 
your disposal.” 

These are a few words from the 
introductory letter “signed Woodrow 
Wilson”, which follows the title page 
of that wonderfully comprehensive 
document recently issued, “The Fed- 
eral Executive Departments as 
Sources of Information for Librar- 
ies,” Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1919, no. %4. It is all there!—the 
gist of everything we librarians want 
or need to know about our great Gov- 


ernmental family and our relation to 
it. The 204 pages are packed with 
chatty, concise, interesting informa- 
tion !—information for everyday use 
and interesting not only to us pro- 
fessionally, but as citizens. It is just 
the thing we like to recommend to 
club women, social workers, teachers, 
and the older boys and girls, and the 
only drawback will be that it will 
never “stay on the shelves!” 
Beginning with appreciative words 
from the President, the work of each 
of the ten great departments is given 
in order of organization. Each sec- 
tion is introduced by a personal word 
of interest and co-operation from the 
head of the department, and, in addi- 
tion to descriptive material, each part 
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includes some inspiring word to li- 
brarians, suggestions as to useful pub- 
lications, and for bulletin boards, a 
list of the subjects covered by each 
Bureau and Division of the depart- 
ment and a blank page for corrections 
and additions. 

All honor is due Edith Guerrier for 
her quick response to the need of the 
hour as typefied by this publication of 
which she is the author, and it is 
hardly seemly to speak words of criti- 
cism for a work so well done which 
was accomplished under stress and 
strain of other duties, but the need of 
a comprehensive index is felt although 
the table of contents is very complete. 
Word has come from Washington 
that this, the first edition, is nearly ex- 
hausted. It is to be hoped that a 


second will be issued shortly in which 
the omission will be supplied. The 
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author has said that a supplementary 
bulletin covering the secondary de- 
partments of the Government will be 
forthcoming as a companion docu- 
ment. 


Bulletin 74 in itself represents a 
step of tremendous importance, for 
the words of each Chief, offers Gov- 
ernment co-operation to libraries. We 
do not have to remember back very 
far to the time when we felt that li- 
braries as educational agencies were 
practically unrecognized at Washing- 
ton. Now our library dreams are 
coming true and the possibilities of 
the future offer us a vision of won- 
derful opportunity. To follow this 
will bring our dreams to fullest fru- 
ition for the larger development of 
libraries, and for a spirit of closer re- 
lationship to our Government. 





CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS. 


The New York State Library As~ 
sociation and the Iowa Library As- 
sociation at their recent annual con- 
ferences, adopted plans for certifica- 
tion of librarians. These are the first 
two States to adopt state-wide certifi- 
tions for all but the very smallest pub- 
lic libraries. 


California has long had a system of 
certification for county librarians, 
which was embodied in the county 
library law and is, therefore, legally 
binding upon all county libraries. 

In New York, the examining board 
will be under the State Department of 
Education. 

The Iowa plan can carry no more 
authority than that of an advisory 
nature, but library trustees are urged 
to take advantage of this scheme in 
making changes on their staffs. 

Certification is not required of li- 
brarians now holding office, yet they 
may apply for certificates if they so 
desire. 

Salaries are omitted from the out- 
line but the board is ready to advise 
what salaries should be paid for the 
different grades of work. 


IOWA PLAN. 


BOARD. 


To be known as the Board of Cer- 
tification of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation. 


To consist of five members, one of 
whom shall be the chairman of the 
Iowa Library Commission, who shall 
be chairman of the board; one to be 
the secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission, who shall be secretary of 
the board. The above two to be mem- 
bers ex-officio. 

The remaining three members, one 
to be a trustee, one a librarian and 
one an assistant to be nominated by 
the nominating committee, and elected 
by the Iowa Library Association for 
terms of three years each, except that 
on the initial election they shall be 
elected for one, two and three-year 
terms, respectively, and the terms of 
this office to be determined by lot be- 
tween the three members first elected. 


GRADE A. LIFE CERTIFICATE. 


Full college course and at least one 
year of approved library school work, 
or three years’ college work with 
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credit for one year of library school 
work; in addition to this, three years’ 
acceptable administrative service in an 
approved library of Grade 1, or five 
years’ administrative service in an ap- 
proved library of Grade 2. 

In lieu of college and library school 
training, the board shall be empow- 
ered to grant a certificate to those 
having had ten years’ notable admin- 
istrative work in a library of Grade 1 
at the time this schedule is adopted, 
and by presenting a thesis of not less 
than 3,000 words on a designated 
phase of library economy. 


GRADE B. FIVE-YEAR CERTIFICATE. 


Two years’ college work or a gradu- 
ate of an approved normal school, ana 
one year of approved library school 
work, and in addition, two years’ ac- 
ceptable administrative service in an 
approved library of Grade 2. 

Or, in lieu of either of these, a high 
school certificate with at least five 
years’ acceptable administrative serv- 
ice in an approved library of Grade 2, 
‘and a thesis as above. 

Or, in lieu of both library school 
and college work, ten years’ success- 
ful administrative service in an ap- 
‘proved library of Grade 2. 

This certificate to be renewed for 
life upon the furnishing of evidence 
of successful administration during 
the issue of the certificate. 


‘GRADE C. THREE-YEAR CERTIFICATE. 


Full high school course or its equiv- 
alent, and six weeks’ approved sum- 
mer library school work, together 
with two years’ acceptable administra- 
tive service, or three years as an as- 
sistant in an approved library of 
‘Grade 3. To be renewed for five 
years. 

GRADE D. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATE. 


Full high school course or its equiv- 
alent, and at least six months’ ac- 
ceptable apprentice work in an ap- 
proved library of Grade 3, under a 
librarian with a Grade B certificate. 

Administrative service to be under- 
‘stood as work at the head of a library 
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or a department involving the direc- 
tion of other workers. 


NEW YORK PLAN. 


Every free public library which is 
receiving an annual income of at least 
$1,200 from any or all sources, or 
which is situated in any municipality 
or district containing a population of 
3,000 or over, shall designate and em- 
ploy a competent person to serve as 
head librarian who shall be responsi- 
ble to the board of library trustees 
and to the State for the duties in- 
volved in that office. No vacancy ex- 
isting or occurring in the position of 
head librarian in any library as above 
provided and specified shall be filled 
by the appointment or designation of 
any person not in possession of a li- 
brarian’s certificate based upon ap- 
proved experience in library work, 
examination, general and professional 
education, and issued by the Presi- 
dent of the University. 


CLASSES OF CERTIFICATES. Librar- 
ians certificates shall be of four 
grades as follows: 


Librarian’s life state certificate. A 
candidate for a life state certificate 
must have had four years’ full work 
in an approved college, university or 
institution of similar grade, at least 
one year’s full work in an approved 
library school, two years’ approved 
experience in library work and have 
secured a grade of 80 per cent in an 
examination in library economy; or, 
in lieu of the above qualifications he 
must have had four years’ training in 
an approved college, university or in- 
stitution of similar grade and have 
had at least five years of notable ad- 
ministrative experience in a free pub- 
lic library in a community having a 
population of 50,000 or over or in an 
approved library of at least 50,000 
volumes. 

Five-year certificate. A candidate 
for a five-year certificate must have 
had two years’ full work in an ap- 
proved college, university or institu- 
tion of similar grade or be a graduate 
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of an approved normal school, not 
less than one year’s full work in an 
approved library school and two years’ 
approved experience in library work 
and have secured a grade of 75 per 
cent in an examination in library ec- 
onomy; or, in lieu of the library 
school training and two years’ exper!- 
ence he must have had three years’ 
approved administrative library ex- 
perience. 

Three-year certificate. A candidate 
for a three-year certificate must have 
had a full high school education or 
its equivalent, full work in a short li- 
brary course of not less than six 
weeks’ duration in an approved li- 
brary school, one year’s approved ex- 
perience in library work and have se- 
cured a grade of 75 per cent in an ex- 
amination in library economy. 

Two-year certificate. A candidate 
for a two-year certificate must have 
had a full high school education or its 
equivalent, full work in a short library 
course of not less than three weeks’ 
duration in an approved library 
school, one year’s approved experi- 
ence in library work and have secured 
a grade of 75 per cent in an examina- 
tion in library economy. 

RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES. Five- 
year certificates may be renewed for 
life upon submission of evidence of 
successful library administration dur- 
ing the period for which the certificate 
was issued. 

Three-year certificates may be re- 
newed for a like period upon sub- 
mission of evidence of successful li- 
brary administration during the 
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period for which the certificate was. 
issued. 

Two-year certificates may be re- 
newed for a like period upon submis- 
sion of evidence of successful library 
administration during the period for 
which the certificate was issued. 

WuHuer_E Vatip. Life state certifi- 
cates shall be valid for positions in 
any municipality or district of the 
State. 

Five-year certificates shall be valid 
for positions in any municipality or 
district of the State having a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or less. 

Three-year certificates shall be valid 
for positions in any municipality or 
district of the State having a popula- 
tion of 20,000 or less. 

Two-year certificates shall be valid 
for positions in any municipality or 
district of the State having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or less. 

DaTES AND PLACES OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Examinations for librarians’ 
certificates shall be held at such places 
and on such dates as the President of 
the University may designate. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE. Upon 
submission of satisfactory evidence 
that no qualified librarian is available 
for appointment in a position requir- 
ing a two-year certificate, a pro- 
visional certificate, valid for one year, 
may be given by the President of the 
University upon written application 
from the library trustees. Such cer- 
tificate shall not be renewed or ex- 
tended and shall not be valid beyond 
the period of one year from the date 
of issue. 





REFERENCE WORK IN THE JACKSONVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


[By Lypra Marcaret Barretre, Librarian.] 


In the introduction to the biography 
of Herbert Baxter Adams, there is a 
line to the effect that the things which 
make life most worth living in this 
world cannot be presented in tabular 
form. It is easy to put the circula- 
tion of a library in tables, but the 
reference work is difficult to measure 
and difficult to report upon. 


For three weeks in October the 
girls of the Jacksonville Library staff 
have tried the experiment of jotting 
down on paper, the questions which 
have come to the desk. Doubtless 
some were forgotten in the press of 
work, but the slips which have been 
kept are rather astonishing in showing 
the bulk of the reference work. 
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The questions were most of them 
easily answered, although one calling 
for local history material on the Kel- 
logg family had to be referred to the 
Library of Congress and one in regard 
to a translation of Knolena, set to 
music by Sibelius, was referred to 
Miss Katherine Moody, reference li- 
brarian in St. Louis. 

Many of the questions were very 
easy and took only a minute or two 
to look up. There were twelve ques- 
tions that merely required looking in- 
to some index. One of these apparent- 
ly very easy questions was not found: 
“Where can I get a pioneer Indian 
story called the Brass Kettle?” One 
of the poems called for was on the 
armistice and was found in a maga- 
zine. Sometimes these questions were 
very general in form and sometimes 
very particular; for instance we had 
a call for 


“Boots, boots, boots, movin’ up and 
down again 
There’s no discharge in the war.” 


and several times the questions were 
bits of refrains from some poem and 
at other times the calls were very defi- 
nite, such as “Has Arthur Ryan writ- 
ten any thing on Armenia?” 


These quickly found questions 
often call forth real appreciation 
from library patrons. The man last 
week who asked for “The House by 
the side of the road” and had it 
promptly handed out to him, gave the 
girl at the desk a big red apple. 


WATER PURIFICATION, 


The library has a number of new 
pamphlets on filtration plants and 
chlorine control apparatus in view of 
the new plant to be erected to purify 
the water for Jacksonville. Many per- 
sons were interested in these pamph- 
lets even more than in the more scien- 
tific expositions, although the Ellms 
book has been in constant use for fil- 
tration questions. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Among the agriculture questions the 
“Culling of poultry” was the most in- 
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teresting from the eighteen days 
record kept. Mr. Kendall, county 
farm advisor, suggests that some peo- 
ple seem to consider poultry culling 
a trade secret. There was some good 
material in the library and more will 
soon be available. 


INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. 


The High School students as well 
as the college students have been ask- 
ing very interesting industrial and cur- 
rent questions. Rogers’ “Industrial 
Chemistry” is beginning to grow 
shabby. Some of the industrial ques- 
tions were: 

Manufacture of rubber—Making of 
matches—Immigration tables by de- 
cades—History of cooking—Imports 
and exports from South America— 
Cheese—Mining graphite—Celluloid 
—Macadam roads—P et roleum— 
Methods of transportation—Dyeing— 
Value of Immigrants—Ashokan Dam 
—United States engineers in France 
—Ship building—Dairy products— 
What would conditions be for a per- 
son wishing to invest in a cattle ranch 
in central Africa?—Oil products 
from Africa. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


What is Mr. Sisson’s idea of the 
Plumb plan? A copy of the pamph- 
let mentioned in the New Republic 
was secured to answer this question— 
Material on the steel strike—Both 
sides of the Shantung question and in 
answering this question, the staff 
meeting again proved its worth for 
some one had reported on “The un- 
popular view of the Shantung ques- 
tion” in the November “Atlantic” and 
John Dewey’s article in the “Dial”, 
both of which were too late to be in 
the indexes—Status of the budget bill 
in House and Senate—What do 
manufacturers do for the betterment 
of their employees and why—Bolshe- 
vism, what does it mean in the United 
States—Labor readjustment. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The twenty-five geography ques- 
tions have not been listed for this re- 
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port, but they range the world over 
from the horses of St. Mark’s re- 
produced in a good picture, to a de- 
scription of Liberia. 


ART. 


Questions on stained glass and on 
the little theater came in during the 
past few days and perhaps they were 
a little more unusual than Gilbert 
Stuart, Michelangelo and Gregorian 
chants and plain song; but they all 
were answered with others of their 
ilk. 

BIBLE. 

Sample pages of the illuminated 
text of Wycliff’s Bible was the most 
noteworthy Biblical question although 
the commentaries on Jeremiah were 
not neglected. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


An interesting array of persons 
were asked about: Clifton Johnson, 
Justice Brandeis, Ruth Wise, Samuel 
Gompers, Brand Whitlock, Lillian 
Wald, Julius Rosenwald, Jacob Riis, 
Ibsen and his development, Edwin 
Markham, O. Henry, Franz Sigel, 
Carl Schurz, Henry VIII, John Hay, 
Rupert Brooke, Best Life of Tenny- 
son, Dorothea Dix, Mr. Pitt, and the 
taxation of America, Heifitz, Inger- 
soll as an agnostic, Henry Clay, Haw- 
thorne and fourteen distinct and sepa- 
rate questions on Roosevelt to say 
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nothing of general Roosevelt ques- 
tions and repeats. 

I have not listed nearly all of the 
literary and history questions as they 
were more usual. No record was 
kept of the club program questions as 
they were all looked up in advance in 
the summer and typed bibliographies 
were on file to answer those questions. 
Special reserves were made for four 
teachers and those questions were not 
counted. Of course, no record could 
be attempted of the Hallowe’en ques- 
tions. 

Requests for suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts have already begun to come 
to the library. Two were recorded in 
the last three weeks. A few other 
rather interesting bits were: Noh 
drama of Japan for a coliege girl— 
Plays suitable for the patients to give 
out at the State hospital—What is the 
historical infinitive? for a High School 
girl—Assessed valuation of the coun- 
ties in Illinois—Fourth dimension—Is 
one allowed to masquerade as a Red 
Cross nurse?—Community planning 
for a small town—Franklin’s remarks 
on opening by prayer—Suggestions 
for an Odd Fellows speech—School 
founded by Dwight L. Moody and 
“What were Ruskin’s and William 
Morris’s ideas on socialism?—All of 
these questions at the Jacksonville Li- 
brary in less than a month. 





LIBRARIANSHIP—A CALL TO SERVICE. 
[By Howarp B. Soun.] 


To the young man or young woman 
who combines a love for the best there 
is in the literature of the arts and 
sciences with an earnest desire to do 
a really worth-while service in the 
world there should be a special appeal 
in the library profession. For this 
profession, comparatively new in its 
modern phase, is today, enlisting 
young men and young women to be- 
come missionaries of culture and help- 
fulness to people in every walk of 
life. 

The field of the American public 
library probably offers as wide and 


varied an opportunity as any one field, 
for it includes the free, tax supported 
libraries of cities and villages, and 
even the new rural township and 
county libraries that have already be- 
come firmly established in some of the 
Western states and are also frequently 
found in a flourishing condition in 
states farther east. There is, in the 
public library, not only opportunity 
for the young woman who would de- 
vote herself to work with children or 
club women, but there is also oppor- 
tunity for social service in work with 
the foreign born. For the young man 
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with a desire for service of a practical, 
business-like or technical nature, there 
should be opportunity in the business 
and technical branches that are parts 
of larger city systems, in the separate 
business and technical libraries main- 
tained by many business corporations 
and professional institutions, or in the 
municipal research bureaus, some- 


times maintained directly in connec- 
tion with the city government, but 
frequently as an integral part of the 
work of the public library. 


The opportunity for administrative 
positions in public and institutional li- 
braries is great for the young person 
proving capable of assuming such re- 
sponsibilities and the salaries for 
such positions are the best in the pro- 
fession. And, too there is the big op- 
portunity for constructive service of- 
fered by the state commission work 
with its administrative and field 
duties. For the scholarly librarian, 
who combines high educational quali- 
fications with administrative ability 
there is the work of the college li- 
brary with its congenial environment, 
and, for a few, the opportunity for 
work in the great reference libraries 
in our largest cities and the national 
capital. 


The opportunity for training for 
the library profession in America is 
excellent, ranging from the summer 
schools maintained by several of the 
state commissions and universities to 
the two-year courses for college grad- 
uates that are offered by the Univer- 
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sity of the State of New York and the 
University of Illinois. That the char- 
acter of this training is such as to be 
recognized by the business world is 
shown by the fact that many trained 
librarians are called by commercial 
houses to organize their offices and 
take charge of their records. 

But one of the greatest appeals 
that the library profession should 
make to young people, is that of doing 
really creative and pioneer work. As 
yet, the profession is in the tran- 
sitional stage and the field of service 
only partially opened. Because of the 
signal service of the American Li- 
brary Association in the recent war, 
thousands of young men have become 
acquainted with library advantages 
and will desire similar advantages 
now that they have returned to their 
homes. To have a part in bringing 
this service to hundreds of American 
communities is a privilege that should 
awaken the best there is in young 
manhood and young womanhood. 
When we realize that the library is 
the only public institution in most 
communities to foster the education 
and culture of adults beyond school 
age and that this phase of library 
work will probably be developed 
alongside with taking libraries into 
new communities, the call to service 
seems doubly urgent. And that many 
young people are already preparing 
for the library profession with such 
an ideal before them, should augur 
well for an early realization of this 
most desirable end. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—1919 CONFERENCE. 


The Illinois Library Association 
held its 23rd annual meeting in Peoria, 
October 7-9, 1919. The meetings 
were all held in the Jefferson Hotel, 
which furnished comfortable quarters 
for most of those in attendance, as 
well as an auditorium for meetings of 
a business and social nature. 

There was a good attendance, 135 
registering, and a number who as us- 
ual neglected this important duty. 


The Executive Board held a meet- 
ing at 2 P. M. on Tuesday; those 
present were Miss Jane P. Hubbell, 
Miss Anna May Price, Miss Adah 
Whitcomb, Miss Effie Landsden, Mr. 
Edward Tweedell. The usual routine 
business was discussed, bills ordered 
paid and committees appointed. The 
meeting adjourned at 2:45. 

An unusual feature of the meeting 
was the afternoon session on Tuesday. 
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There was a surprising number of 
people present and the devotion of 
this afternoon to Committee reports 
relieved the other sessions of routine 
business. President Jane P. Hubbell 
opened the meeting promptly at 3 P. 
M. The report of the Secretary was 
read, and besides the routine business 
of letters and notices, the publication 
of the Handbook of the Association 
in 1918 was reported. These Hand- 
books were distributed to all members 
of the Association, to all Illinois libra- 
ries and to many other libraries and 
library agencies in the United States. 


The Treasurer reported a balance 
on hand October 1917 of $204.26, re- 
ceipts for 1917-18, $286.00, making a 
total of $490.26 and disbursements of 
$311.09. Balance on hand November 
1918, $179.17. The year 1918-19 
showed receipts of $193.05, which in 
addition to the balance of $179.17 
gave a total of $372.22, disburse- 
ments $71.43, leaving a balance on 
hand October 1919 of $300.79. The 


treasurer attributed the falling off in 
membership, from 286 in 1917-18 to 
193 in 1918-19, to the lack of a meet- 


ing in 1918. She also urged that if 
members pay by check exchange 
should be added or the Association 
lost 10% on each member. 


These reports covered two years 
and were approved. 

The Legislative Committee report 
was made by the chairman, Miss Anna 
May Price, who reported the success- 
ful passage of the bill permitting the 
establishment of County libraries in 
Illinois. Several other legislative acts 
were the changing of the fiscal year 
of the library to coincide with the fis- 
cal year of the city, village, or town- 
ship, and the provision for the appoint- 
ment rather than the election of the 
library trustees in Commission gov- 
erned villages. After some discussion 
the report was received. 


In the report of the Illinois Li- 
brary Extension Commission, Miss 
Price said that five new libraries have 
been established during the year. The 
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work of the traveling libraries and 
loan collections increases each year. 
The number of requests filled last year 
doubled those of the year before, and 
this year’s are doubling those of last 
year. The loans are made to small 
libraries, schools, clubs, organizations 
and individuals. Books of special sub- 
jects are loaned for short periods to 
any library in the State. 

The Commission has purchased a 
large collection of pictures, something 
over 5,000, including post cards and 
steropticon views. The pictures are 
for the purpose of exhibition, for 
schools, clubs and libraries, for art 
study work and for schools to use in 
history, geography, English, etc. The 
reproductions of art include both old 
masters and modern painters. 

Miss Price especially appealed to 
the Association for help in establish- 
ing the new County libraries. She 
said that organization, publicity and 
enthusiasm were the necessary factors 
in any campaign, and suggested that 
a committee be appointed to divide 
the state into sections and organize 
the work of arousing interest in the 
various Counties where Libraries 
were especially needed. 

“Echoes from Asbury Park” were 
then given by Mr. Edward Tweedell 
the A. L. A. delegate. He said that 
the 41st Conference was one of the 
most successful ever held. There 
were a number of delightful social 
features including the Library School 
dinners, a “Pioneers” dinner of those 
who had been members for twenty 
years, an “Infants” breakfast for those 
only five years old, and a breakfast of 
the “Redheads”. 


A unique feature of the Conference 
was the ten page full sized newspaper 
called the “Use of Print” published 
by the members of the Association and 
delivered each morning at breakfast. 
It contained the addresses of the day 
before, announcements, photographs, 
and other interesting information. 

The two general topics of the Con- 
ference were the “War work of the 
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A. L. A.” and “What of the future”. 
Representatives of the Army and 
Navy all spoke of the useful work 
done by the Association with so little 
friction and desire for aggrandize- 
ment. President Bishop’s address, 
“At the Cross Roads”, typified the 
spirit of the Conference. He said that 
the Association could look back over 
the wonderful success of their efforts, 
but that now it was necessary to turn 
to the future and work out plans for 
the service of the country at peace. 


The following committees were then 
appointed: Nominating, Miss M. E. 
Ahern, Miss Florence R. Curtis, Miss 
Anna M. Smith, Miss Ida M. Web- 
ster, Mr. John F. Phelan; Auditing, 
Mr. C. V. Ritter, Miss M. J. Booth, 
Miss Mary E. Hewes; Resolutions, 
Mr. J. S. Cleavinger, Mrs. Eva May 
Fowler, Miss Vera Snook; Social, 
Mr. S. P. Prowse, Miss Ella Bridges, 
Miss Anna F. Hoover, Mrs. Alice G. 
Evans, Miss Nellie Parham, and the 
officers of the Association. 


Announcements were made con- 
cerning Exhibits, Registration, and 
the various social events. Adjourn- 
ment was taken on motion. 

The Tuesday evening session 
opened promptly at eight o’clock. Ow- 
ing to official duties Mayor E. N. 
Woodruff was unable to greet the As- 
sociation in person. Mr. S. Patter- 
son Prowse, the Librarian of the Pe- 
oria Public Library, welcomed the As- 
sociation to Peoria after an absence 
of 22 years; his address was full of 
amusing sallies, and in closing he pre- 
sented the President, Miss Jane P. 
Hubbell, with a large key made of 
red and white carnations, offering her 
the freedom of Peoria, with the hope 
that the sojourn of the Association 
would be “fraught with fruitful sug- 
gestion and fragrant with pleasing 
memories”. Miss Hubbell accepted 
the key with assurances of the pleas- 
ure of the Association at meeting 
again in Peoria, and of its apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality so cordially ex- 
pressed. 
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The main address of the evening 
was on “The future of the A. L. A.” 
made by Mr. George Utley. He said 
that the great success of the war ser- 
vice work, in establishing the largest 
library in the world to serve the Army 
and Navy, had brought the library 
world face to face with the problem of 
supplying all these men who are com- 
ing back from camp, and demanding 
the same kind of literature that they 
had read in camp or overseas. As a 
solution of the problem Mr. Utley 
presented and discussed the Prelimi- 
nary report of the Committee on En- 
larged Program for American Library 
Service. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the Executive board of the 
A. L. A. to consider various reports 
and suggestions for promoting the de- 
velopment of Library service and to 
make plans and recommendations for 
the inauguration and financing of this 
work. The great success of the Li- 
brary War Service brought the Li- 
brary Association in touch with many 
new fields, as follows: 

(a) Continuation of work under 
United War Work Fund. This would 
include Coast Guards, Lighthouse ser- 
vice, Hospitals, U. S. Shipping Board 
vessels and other Merchant Marine 
vessels, Federal industrial libraries, 
Discharged and blinded soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines. 

(b) Completion of work of War 
Service Committee. 

(c) Proposed new work outside the 
field of War Service, General library 
extension, Standardization and Na- 
tional Certification, Library survey, 
Co-operative book buying, Informa- 
tion and Education, Publishing board, 
New Constitution and By-laws, Insti- 
tutional libraries, Relations with the 
National Education Association, Affil- 
iated and other associations, Books 
for the Blind, National Library Ser- 
vice, Citizenship, Sponsorship for 
knowledge, National library for Can- 
ada. Arousing greater interest among 


Trustees. 
(d) Budget for the new work and 
Financial aid. 
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If this report goes thru it will be 
necessary to expand the Executive 
headquarters and probably remove 
them from Chicago. 

Each topic was taken up in detail 
and the need for service shown and 
the probable cost of starting the work 
Was given. 

It will also be necessary to make a 
number of amendments to the consti- 
tution to cover the new fields of activ- 
ity, and with this in view there will be 
two call meetings of the Association, 
one in Chicago and the other some- 
where on the Atlantic Coast, for the 
purpose of considering the proposed 
amendments. 

The program as submitted requires 
a large appropriation and an itemized 
Budget of $570,000 for the first year 
was submitted. It is also proposed to 
carry on a nation wide financial cam- 
paign to raise $2,000,000. 

The last speaker was the Rev. Cas- 
per Hiatt, of Peoria, who “After 
Twenty-two Years” again addressed 
the Association. He spoke of having 
had the same pleasure in 1897 when 
the Association met in Peoria, and 
spent a few minutes in very interest- 
ing reminiscences. He urged Ameri- 
can librarians to realize the great op- 
portunities that lie before them in the 
work of spreading education and fos- 
tering the democratic spirit. He said 
he regarded libraries as the custod- 
ians of public safety and made a plea 
for a more careful selection of books 
from the great mass of published mat- 
ter, so much of which he considered 
unfit for public library circulation. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
Miss Julia Wright Merrill of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission gave a 
very excellent paper on “County Li- 
brary Extension”. She said that her 
long experience in the Ohio Library 
Commission work had strengthened 
her belief in the need for County Li- 
braries. In a discussion of the new 
Illinois County Library Bill she urged 
that all state extension agencies be 
drawn in to aid in the publicity work 
that would be necessary to the estab- 
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lishment of these libraries. She said 
that the larger organization presented 
the opportunity not only for high grade 
service but for more frequent changes 
in the collections of books. The tax- 
payer would find it more profitable be- 
cause it would cut down cost by the 
elimination of all duplication. The city 
people would have the use of larger 
collections of books, while the advant- 
age to the farmer was quite obvious, 
for it would not only bring books to 
him direct, but he would have access 
to and part ownership in the central 
library. She stressed the great possi- 
bility of personal service among the 
people in the rural communities and 
predicted that the auto book-truck 
would soon be a familiar sight on 
country roads. 


Mr. Windsor then spoke briefly on 
the Classification of libraries. He 
congratulated the Association on the 
passage of the County Library Bill, 
which he thought would do much to- 
ward extending library facilities in 
Illinois. He also said that the clause 
in the Bill requiring the Illinois Li- 
brary Commission to approve the li- 
brarians of these new County Libra- 
ries was a step in the direction of the 
classification and standardization of 
Librarians that was much to be de- 
sired. 

He suggested the following possi- 
ble basis of the classification of li- 
braries : 


1. By Population, which was the 
usual and most successful way. 

2. By assessed valuation, which was 
a rather unstable basis and gave too 
much advantage to the wealthy com- 
munity. 

3. By number of volumes; this was 
a very unreliable classification be- 
cause there was no way of knowing 
how much worthless or out of date 
material or how much duplication 
there was in a library. 

4. By circulation; this was a safer 
method than number three, but not 
always a true index to the value of 
the work of a library. 
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5. Annual income per capita of the 
population; this method offers a very 
real basis of comparison, but it puts 
into the hands of the Board a means 
of controlling their own classifica- 
tion. This power might in certain 
contingencies be abused by some 
Boards. 

Some day a method may be elab- 
orated which will grade libraries by 
the real excellence of the work done 
in each; but a classification for pres- 
ent legal purposes is likely to be based 
on population, or assessed valuation. 

The Book Symposium was a very 
interesting feature. Miss Zana K. 
Miller, the Librarian of the Library 
Bureau was in charge and she had 
secured Mr. Henry B. Sell, the liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago Daily News 
to act as “Toastmaster” for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Sell spoke very entertain- 


ingly on the work of a reviewer in a 
newspaper office; he said he judged a 
book by its appearance, its make up, 
and even its smell, and that contrary 


to the popular belief books were some- 
times read before being reviewed. He 
found the acquaintanceship of a num- 
ber of authors very embarrassing for 
it was impossible to keep them all in 
a good humor and he was constantly 
losing friends by unfavorable reviews. 

He asked the librarians to tell him 
the reaction of the public to the book 
reviews, that is if the books mentioned 
in the papers were actually called for. 
The general opinion was that book re- 
views did influence reading to a large 
extent. He was asked in turn if Li- 
brarians could trust the reviewers. He 
said that no one was really honest, but 
that most book reviewers were as 
honest as possible in expressing an 
opinion about the new books, and that 
Book publishers were very decent 
about an unfavorable notice. 

He said that in the last five years 
there had been quite a change from 
the old hack reviewing and that re- 
viewers on the large papers were well 
paid and could afford to be discrim- 
inating and independent in their 
judgments. He described very 
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amusingly the methods by which one 
Best Seller evolves the plot and char- 
acters of his novels, saying that it was 
useless to review Harold Bell Wright, 
Gene Stratton Porter, and other pop- 
ular favorites unless one was prepared 
to “burble” and that the publishers 
notes were enough for advertising. 
These notes and other notices issued 
by publishers were more honest than 
they used to be, and in the case of im- 
portant books a number of prominent 
men were often asked to read them 
and submit their opinions before the 
actual reviews were written. 


There was considerable discussion 
about the merits of various new books. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
to Section meetings. Mr. Edward D. 
Tweedell of the John Crerar Library 
conducted the general section. 


A most interesting paper “Ameri- 
canization” was given by Miss Ida F. 
Wright based on her personal ex- 
perience in the Springfield Library. 
When the Americanization campaign 
was launched there the state commit- 
tee suggested that first of all a study 
class should be formed to American- 
ize the American so that the native 
American should try to get a sympa- 
thetic and tolerant understanding of 
the problems of the foreign born and 
be lead to a better appreciation of the 
fact that the newcomers to this 
country do not come empty handed, 
but with gifts. 


A class called the “Gift of Nations” 
was organized under the direction of 
the Council of Defence and the Li- 
brary, and the meetings were held in 
the Library Club Room. Those of 
foreign birth were asked to talk to 
the class about their native countries, 
what they stood for in the world’s 
history, about the conditions under 
which they lived, why they emigrated 
to America and the difficulties they 
had encountered in living here and in 
becoming American citizens. When- 
ever possible an effort was made to 
have some demonstrations illustrating 
the talks. 
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A survey of the foreign popula- 
tion in Springfield was made and 
charts showing the various nationali- 
ties in each school district were 
worked out. The work of teaching 
English was very successfully con- 
ducted by means of night schools and 
by volunteer service in the homes 
where attendance at the school was 
impossible. 


Mr. Charles A. Bennett of the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., spoke 
on Vocational Guidance. This service 
has been rendered by teachers in some 
form for considerable time. By em- 
phasizing guidance the modern edu- 
cator is bringing home to teachers, to 
parents, to the public generally the 
fact that the school should supercede 
the street, the corner store, the movie 
theater, the accidental opportunity and 
the self interest of unscrupulous em- 
ployers, in influencing the future 
character and vocations of the youth. 
The printed page is going to be a con- 
tinuous and considerable factor in the 
vocational guidance of youth. 

Mr. Bennett divided the readers on 
vocational guidance into three types 
of readers. For each of these he pre- 
sented a short list of titles, of which 
he had chosen. 


Mr. Bennett then discussed and 
suggested various ways in which the 
library could make its books known. 
Among them were the following: an 
alcove exhibiting the best books, with 
newspaper articles about the exhibit 
and new books as received, short 
reading lists, and personal advice. 


1. Pedagogical Discussions of Voca- 
tional and Moral Guidance Writ- 
ten from the Standpoint of the 
Professional Educator. 


1. Brewer, John M. The 
tional Guidance Movement. 

2. Davis, Jesse B. Vocational and 
Moral Guidance. 

3. Bloomfield, Meyer. 
School and Vocation. 

4. Bloomfield, Meyer. Readings in 
Vocational Guidance. 


Voca- 


Youth, 
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5. Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Public 
Schools. Bulletin No. 24, 1918, is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 


2. A. Inspirational Books for Parents 
and Children. 

1. Fowler, N. C. Starting in Life. 

2. Fowler, N. C. How to Get and 
Keep a Job. 

3. Drysdale, William. 
Ambitious Boys. 

4, Drysdale, William. 
Ambitious Girls. 

5. Marden, O. S. 
Career. 

6. Richardson, A. S. The Girl who 
Earns her own Living. 


2.B. Books on Occupations. 


1. LaSalle and Wiley. Vocations 
for Girls. 

2. Weaver and Byler. 
Vocations for Girls. 

3. Weaver, E. W. Profitable Vo- 
cations for Boys. 

4. Bennett, Helen. 
Work. 

5. McCullough, Ernest. 
ing as a Vocation. 

6. Gowin and Wheatley. 
tions. 

%. Rollins, F. W. What can a 
Young Man Do? 

8. Allen, J. F. Business Employ- 
ments. 

9. Hyde, William DeWitte, Editor. 
Vocations. (Ten volumes). 

10. Bulletins issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


3. For Readers not Consciously 
Searching for a Vocation. 


1. Grey, Zane. The Young For- 
ester. 

2. Wheeler, F. R. The Boys with 
the U. S. Forester. 

3. Moffett, Cleveland. Careers of 
Danger and Daring. 

4. Connelley, J. B. Out of Glou- 
cester. 

5. Kipling, Rudyard. Captains 
Courageous. 


Helps for 
Helps for 
Choosing a 


Profitable 


Women and 
Engineer- 


Occupa- 
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6. Spearman, F. H. Held for Or- 
ders. 


The Question Box was opened by 
Miss Florence R. Curtis, who called 
on various people present to answer 
the questions from their own actual 
experience. Some of the questions 
were as follows: 

With a tax of $1,700 and no other 
income, how do libraries arrange 
about help when the Librarian is un- 
able to be on duty, or when there is 
need of extra assistance? Several li- 
braries depended on votunteer assist- 
ance, some employed High School 
girls, others had regular half time as- 
sistants at a very nominal salary. 


With a tax of $1,700 and no other 
income, how many hours per week are 
most libraries open? Geneva, 42, 
Hinsdale, 30; Charleston, 41. The 
needs of the community generally de- 
termined the hours of opening. 


Do Librarians ever collate books and 
current magazines as they come in? 


On a show of hands only one library 
did. 


Have any Librarians present aban- 
doned the policy of marking the call 
number on the outside of the book? 
No one one had found it practicable 
to do so. 

What is the latest encyclopedia for 
children? World Book, edited by 
O’Shea published in Chicago. 


Is there a good history of the late 
war, suited to the needs of the aver- 
age library? The New York Times 
war volumes, 20 v. $3.75 ea. 


Is there any way by which libraries 
may send war documentary material 
to some central library and borrow 
from it in time of need? The Illinois 
State Historical Library is receiving 
war material and at present has a 
War Section department. The State 
Council of Defence will in time turn 
over to that library all the pamphlets 
and other material that they have col- 
lected and this will then be available 
for the use of Librarians in the state. 
The University of Illinois is collect- 
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ing all sorts of war material, and has 
specialized in newspapers published in 
foreign languages published in this 
country during the entire period of 
the war. 

The time was so short that Mr. 
Tweedell had to close the discussion 
and the association adjourned to visit 
Block and Kuhl’s store where refresh- 
ments were served by the manage- 
ment. 


Trustees Section. 


The attendance at this section con- 
sisted of approximately twenty trus- 
tees, several librarians and a number 
of others interested in the general li- 
brary work of the state. The meet- 
ing was presided over by J. S. Cleav- 
inger, of the University of Illinois 
Library School, and Mrs. Lucy Wil- 
son Errett, trustee of the Kewanee 
Public Library, acting as Secretary. 
The first matter brought up for dis- 
cussion was the resolution adopted at 
the 1919 meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association at Asbury Park, in 
which governing bodies of libraries 
are urged to take such steps as may be 
necessary to increase the incomes of 
their libraries in order to make it pos- 
sible to pay such salaries as will hold 
and attract people to the library pro- 
fession. The various libraries repre- 
sented were reported as varying in 
their practice. Some already receive 
the maximum income which is per- 
mitted under the Illinois law; others 
do not receive their maximum tax, but 
have been able to secure increased ap- 
propriations, while still others re- 
ported a deficit due to the cutting 
down of budgets by city councils. 
This led to the discussion of in- 
creasing by legislation the maximum 
amount which can be raised for li- 
brary tax, and also of the matter of 
operating a library on a definite bud- 
get system under which all expendi- 
tures should be rigidly kept within the 
amount provided in the budget. These 
financial matters were talked about 
from various angles and _ brought 
about much discussion and compari- 
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son of practice in various parts of 
Illinois. 

The next general subject taken up 
concerned the activity of libraries in 
connection with the preservation of 
records dealing with the activities of 
their several communities in the 
world war. In almost every case the 
library was taking an active part in 
this important historical work and it 
was pointed out that while much of 
the detail might have to be done by 
the librarian and the library staff, the 
trustees could be of great assistance in 
arousing sentiment and in seeing that 
the gathering of the material was 
promptly and properly undertaken by 
those who were competent to do the 
work. 

The School and Children’s Librar- 
ian’s Conference was conducted by 
Miss Anne M. Boyd. The key-note 
of the program of this section was 
co-operation between the librarian, 
either of the public library or the 
school, and teachers. The discussion 
naturally divided itself into work with 
the grade teachers, and work with the 
High School faculty. 

Miss Ruth P. Hughes, Children’s 
librarian of the Freeport Public Li- 
brary, ably presented the necessity of 
enlisting the good will and co-opera- 
tion of all the teachers in the school, 
and showed what satisfactory results 
might be expected when the right sort 
of co-operation had been established. 
The very excellent conditions in Free- 
port prove what can be done. 

Mrs. Rena Barickman, Librarian of 
the Joliet Public Library then read a 
letter which had come to her from a 
teacher in a nearby state, and in which 
there was a request for help in select- 
ing books for foreign children. Mrs. 
Barickman using this as a too fre- 
quently occurring example of what 
happens in many libraries, emphasized 
the importance of informing teachers 
of the State Library Commission, 
printed lists, and other aids that may 
help the teacher if the librarian of the 
local library is unable to give the in- 
formation herself. 
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The matter of co-operation with 
the grade teachers was well summed 
up by Miss Grace Shellenberger, Li- 
brarian of the Kewanee Public Li- 
brary, when she said, “Teachers are 
the children’s librarians’ biggest asset. 
The wise librarian will carefully con- 
sider the matter of co-operation and 
make an earnest effort to understand 
the teachers’ problems and difficulties ; 
and above all to appreciate the added 
burden to a weary teacher in taking 
over a class-room collection for the 
library. It is always worth doing;. 
so I bespeak the utmost patience with 
the teachers, not in a self-righteous,. 
superior sort of fashion but with a 
genuine desire to better the work of 
library and school.” 


The discussion of the problems 
which the high school work presents 
was led by Miss Helen Babcock, Li- 
brarian of the Austin High School 
branch of the Chicago Public Library. 
She gave many practical suggestions 
for establishing a good spirit of co- 
operation between the High Schoot 
teachers and the High School librari- 
an, such as being thoroughly familiar 
with the courses of study; under 
standing new methods of teaching; 
knowing the particular interests or 
“hobbies” of each teacher ; mentioning 
new books or interesting magazine ar- 
ticles to them; and inviting them to 
use the library for special classes and 
faculty meetings. 


Miss Elizabeth Laidlaw of the State 
Normal University spoke of the in- 
direct help the librarian could give 
teachers by instructing students in the 
use of the library and the more com- 
mon reference tools. She explained the 
interesting work that is being done in 
the Normal University High School 
along this line. 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed, an account was given of the 
instruction the Oak Park library is 
giving to grade school children on 
how to use the library; and attention 
was called to the fact that good books 
recommended by the librarian would 
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be accepted for credit by the Illinois 
Reading Circle. Many librarians find 
it difficult to supply enough Reading 
Circle books, while at the same time 
they have many good books on the 
shelves not being used. 


At the Wednesday evening session 
all business was laid aside and the 
Association thoroughly enjoyed the 
excellent program provided. Mrs. 
Mary Hansel Brown of Peoria gave 
several very charming songs. 
Miss Ella L. Bridges, Story- 
teller of the Peoria Public Library and 
well known throughout the state for 
her great interest in children’s re- 
creational and welfare work, delighted 
the audience by telling one of her 
stories, “The son of democracy”. 
This is one of a cycle of stories she 
has made up from incidents in the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, not only 
making Lincoln live for the children, 
but also arousing an absorbing in- 
terest in history. 


“The Pilgrim and the Play” was 
the subject of an address by Professor 
Percy Holmes Boynton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He divided his 
address into three parts. The first 
was the celebrated case of Virtue vs. 
Cakes and Ale, where he told how the 
Puritans had a wholesale hatred of 
the drama and how they had fought 
the theater in Old and New England, 
without being able to kill out the 
dramatic spirit. Newport, R. L., built 
the first playhouse in this country 
where “Moral Dialogues” were given. 
It closed at ten thirty so that every 
spectator could go home at a sober 
hour and reflect on what he had seen. 
He read a playbill of that period. 
Othello was given as a Moral Dia- 
logue and to each character was as- 
cribed some moral attribute. In 1793 
the campaign was finally won in Bos- 
ton and the theater was established 
there. 

The Drama vs. Praise-God-Bare- 
Bones was the subject of the second 
division in which he showed how the 
stage reaped its revenge by holding up 
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to derision the sterling characteristics 
of the Puritans. By the middle of 
the 19th century there was only the 
dregs of Puritanism left and the 
drama gradually became more and 
more decadent. 


The third division dealt with the 
celebration of the Ter-Centenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
which will be celebrated in this 
country next year. He appealed for 
a revival, not only in drama and litera- 
ture but in the manners and customs 
of the day, of the fundamentals of 
honesty and integrity which were the 
real foundations of American life and 
which had been laid by the Puritans 
whose principles and pluck had foun- 
ded church, state and society in the 
face of untold hardships and sacri- 
fices. 

After the program the audience lin- 
gered for an hour or more examining 
the exhibits and visiting. 

On Thusday morning Miss Mary 


E. Ahern, who had recently returned 
from publicity work with the A. L. A. 
in France, gave a very interesting and 
humorous account of her experience 


overseas. She said she had been 
grateful for the opportunity and re- 
garded the experiences as the climax 
of her career. She reached France in 
the midst of cold weather and found 
the libraries there just beginning to 
get their wind, with a large field open- 
ing for work. She was principally 
engaged in visiting places and people 
in her publicity work gathering all 
sorts of information as to work done 
and needs to be supplied and_ then 
sending such news home for publica- 
tion. She told of the great educa- 
tional program that was carried out 
for the war time Army in France, and 
described in detail the wonderful Uni- 
versity at Beaune where the most in- 
spiring teaching was done by great 
authorities on each subject, and where 
the A. L. A. built a library and did 
some very solid work. She paid a 
high tribute to the fine corps of sin- 
cere and enthusiastic librarians whose 
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hard work had made for the success 
of the A. L. A. in France. 


Miss Mary J. Booth who next spoke 
was one of the early workers for the 
A. L. A. in France, transferring in 
May, 1917 after six months Red Cross 
Canteen work. She was first in Paris 
where the work consisted in receiving 
the meager shipments of books and 
then distributing them to camps, hos- 
pitals and even trenches. At first 
there were not nearly enough books 
to supply the demand, but those con- 
ditions gradually improved. She or- 
ganized several libraries at army head- 
quarters one of which was afterward 
taken to Paris and used at the Peace 
Conference. At Gesves she lived in 
Army barracks. The men were so en- 
thusiastic that when companies were 
transferred they insisted on taking 
boxes of books with them. The quar- 
antined companies were especially 
grateful for books. The Camp was 
so large and scattered that the central 


library was not sufficient and the 
Army Chaplains turned their quarters 


into reading rooms. Coblenz offered 
a very different experience; here she 
was billeted on the inhabitants but not 
allowed to eat with them. The library 
was in the headquarters of the Y. M. 
C. A. and at first the books were not 
nearly sufficient for the demand, but 
gradually they began to arrive in 
quantities, most precious of all being 
a few reference books. The welfare 
workers who were trying to American- 
ize the foreigners in the A. E. F. re- 
lied on the library to furnish textbooks 
for their classes, but often the teacher 
was the only person who could have a 
book. She said the men appreciated 
the books; many of them had never 
read a book other than their school- 
books before, but they flocked to the 
library to read. Some of them read 
novels, but a number read books on 
agriculture, salesmanship or some 
form of work they intended to do 
when they were out of the service. 


Miss Harriet Lane of Freeport, who 
had been in Hospital Library work for 
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some time then told of her experiences 
in the Army Hospitals in the United 
States. She said that this service 
would be much needed for some time 
to come. She had served seven 
months in the Tuberculosis hospital at 
Camp Wadsworth, where the patients 
were divided into four stages accord- 
ing to the progress of the disease. The 
work ina Hospital Library consists in 
supplying books to convalescent pa- 
tients and to patients who are confined 
to their beds or wards. Book trucks 
are used to take books around the 
wards and the librarian found many 
opportunities for personal service not 
only in supplying books but as a gen- 
eral dispenser of cheer. 


Miss Broomell, the librarian at 
Camp Grant, told of the work done in 
a Camp library especially during the 
demobilization period. She said that 
she had co-operated with the Branch 
of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Occupation, placing a branch library 
in their building where the discharged 
men had a chance to get in touch with 
books on occupations and vocations. 

Miss Nellie Parham of Blooming- 
ton read a most delightful and enter- 
taining paper on the “Business man 
and the library”. This paper will ap- 
pear in Public Libraries. 

Miss Hubbell then called on various 
committees to report. Mr. Ritter re- 
ported that the Auditing committee 
had found the Treasurer’s books in 
excellent condition. 


Mrs. Eva May Fowler read the fol- 
lowing report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee : 

Be it resolved that we, the members 
of the Illinois Library Association in 
convention assembled, October 7-9, 
1919, express our heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the cordial welcome and gener- 
ous hospitality of Mr. S. P. Prowse, 
Librarian of the Peoria Library, and 
his staff, and especially for their 
thoughtfulnes in providing the excel- 
lent music rendered by Mrs. Mary 
Hansel Brown, soloist, and Miss Edna 
J. Smith, accompanist. 
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We desire to thank Miss Lansden 
for the enjoyable feature of commun- 
ity singing which she so effectively in- 
troduced into our meetings. 

We wish to thank Miss Anna May 
Price and Miss Mary J. Booth for the 
exhibits of posters, photographs and 
books which they arranged for the 
convention. 

Be it resolved that we record our 
appreciation of the valuable service 
rendered this association and the li- 
brary work in this state by Mr. F. K. 
W. Drury, and our earnest hope for 
continued success and enjoyment in 
his new field. 

Be it resolved that we attempt to 
express the immeasurable loss we all 
feel in the death of the following 
members and co-workers : 

Miss Sallie Vaught, graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
and member of the staff of University 
Library. 

Miss Edith Morgan, formerly a 
student in the University of Illinois 
Library School, who was a victim of 
the influenza epidemic while engaged 
in war work in Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Clarke E. Carr, author 
of “The Illini” and for a period of 
twenty-three years an untiring and de- 
voted member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Galesburg Library. 

Mr. Richard C. Lake, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Evans- 
ton Library, who was largely respon- 
sible for the attractive and adequate 
building in which the library is housed. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
passed. 


Mr. John Phelan on behalf of the 
Nominating Committee presented the 
following slate of officers for the ap- 
proval of the Association: 

President, Miss Helen Bagley, Oak 
Park Public Library. 

lst Vice-Pres., Mr. S. P. Prowse, 
Peoria Public Library. 

2nd Vice-Pres., Miss Lillian Kent, 
Clinton Public Library. 

Secretary, Miss Josie B. Houchens, 
Univ. of Ill. Library, Urbana. 
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Treasurer, Mr. William Teal, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. 

It was ordered that the report be 
accepted, the persons nominated be- 
ing thereby elected to serve for the 
year 1919-20. 

At this point a telegram of greet- 
ings from the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion was read by the Secretary. 

President Hubbell called for further 
business, and Mr. P. L. Windsor 
moved that the incoming President 
appoint a Legislative Committee of 
seven to consider all matters of legis- 
lation during the year and especially 
any matters that might come up in 
connection with the Constitutional 
Convention. This was seconded and 
passed. 

All business having been transacted, 
Miss Hubbell called on Miss Bagley 
to take the chair. Miss Bagley ac- 
cepted her new office with a few well 
chosen words and declared the con- 
ference of 1919 adjourned. 


EXHIBITS 


The exhibits prepared by Miss Anna 
May Price and Miss Mary J. Booth 
attracted a great deal of interest dur- 
ing the convention. The work of the 
Illinois Library Extension Commis- 
sion was illustrated by charts and 
clippings giving an idea of the public- 
ity work done. Other posters and 
charts showed the need of County Li- 
braries in Illinois, and the success of 
the system in other states. There was 
on display a good collection of books 
on business and technical subjects 
which might be borrowed from the 
Commission. 

The work of the American Library 
Association during the war was also 
exhibited by posters and a collection 
of books, on vocations. Miss Bridges 
of the Peoria Public Library exhib- 
ited a number of pictures showing her 
work with the school children of that 
city. 

Gaylord Brothers had a very at- 
tractive exhibit. Mr. C. V. Ritter of 
Chicago had an exhibit of book bar- 
gains, and Mr. John Burgmeier of 
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Chicago showed some of his binding 
work. There was also an _ exhibit 
from Hunting, and Brabrandt and 
Valters, showing books in various 
processes of binding. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


The entertainment of the delegates 
was by no means neglected. On Tues- 
day evening the Peoria Library Statt 
gave an informal reception in the Gold 
Room of the Hotel. Wednesday 
afternoon Block & Kuhl invited the 
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Association to visit their store and 
served refreshments in their attractive 
tea rooms. After this automobiles 
were provided to take as many of the 
guests as wished to go, around the 
Grand View Drive. 

Wednesday night the Illinois Li- 
brary School alumni association had a 
dinner at which twenty-five were pres- 
ent. 


Josie B. HoucHeENs, 
Secretary. 





PORTRAITS OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Many inquiries have recently been 
received relative to the best photo- 
graph and bust of Mr. Carnegie. 

The Carnegie Corporation consid- 
ers the most approved photograph 
used in Mr. Carnegie’s lifetime to be 
that made by Davis and Sanford, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The best bust is the one by the 


sculptor J. Massey Rhind, 208 East 
20th Street, New York. Mr. Car- 
negie sat to Mr. Rhind for this port- 
rait several years ago and Mrs. Car- 
negie has given it her personal en- 
dorsement. 

The original is of bronze and is 
slightly over-sized. Reproductions 
can be had at reasonable prices. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Amboy. Miss Josephine Egan has 
been appointed librarian of the 
Amboy library. She succeeds Miss 
Alice Gridley who has been the li- 
brarian since the establishment of 
the library. 


Argo. An entertainment given 
for the benefit of the Summit-Argo 
Public Library, netted $525, most of 
which is to go to the purchase of 
new books. 


Brown County. A special elec- 
tion was held in Brown County, 
November 4th, to vote on a one and 
one-third mill tax for a county li- 
brary. The question was lost by 
one vote. A petition has been filed 
for a recount of the votes, a hearing 
of which will be held sometime in 
February. 


Carpentersville. Mrs. Lucia A. 
Gorom who has been librarian of the 
Carpentersville Library Association 
for the past thirty-six years, has re- 
cently resigned. 


Centralia. Mr. E. A. Hartman 
has donated to the public library, a 
set of Harpers magazine, volumes 
1-27. This completes the library’s 
set of Harpers to date. 


Champaign. Children’s Book 
Week was observed at the public li- 
brary by an attractive exhibit of 
books arranged according to grades, 
including a list of attractive but in- 
expensive editions of the classics as 
Dickens and Lorna Doone. On the 
last afternoon an informal talk on 
children’s literature was given by 
Miss Anne Boyd of the Illinois Li- 
brary School. 


Chicago Heights. For Good Book 
Week, the library had a good dis- 
play of books and posters. Three 
afternoons were devoted to meet- 
ings for children. Mr. Goodier, 
Superintendent of Schools, addressed 
them on reading the classics in pref- 
erence to modern fiction, using as 
illustrations, Dickens and Eliot. 
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Mrs. John Michalek talked on the 
girlhood of Louisa M. Alcott and 
the boyhood reading of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mr. Neitz, the Boy 
Scout Master, spoke on Fabre’s 
science books and Emerson Hough’s 
“Magnificent Adventure”. The 
meetings were so well attended that 
it is planned to continue the talks 
at least once a month. 

Decatur. Miss Minnie Dill, cata- 
loger of the Decatur Public Library, 
has been granted a six month’s vaca- 
tion. Miss Mabel Wayne will have 
charge of Miss Dill’s work during 
her absence. 

Miss Golda Ausbury, of South 
Bend, Indiana, has been appointed 
to a position at the loan desk. 

Dixon. A collection of French 
war posters brought from France by 
John G. Ralston were on exhibit in 
the Dixon Public Library. 


Earlville. The trustees of the 
public library at LEarlville have 


thought for some time that the use- 


fulness of the library should be ex- 
tended to township limits. They 
have a_ beautiful little building 
which was erected by bonding the 
city for $10,000. It is well equipped 
and has about 7,000 volumes. If the 
rural extension work was to be un- 
dertaken, a larger income was ne- 
cessary. On November 4th a spe- 
cial township election was held to 
vote on a one and one-third mill tax 
for a township library. The election 
was won by a vote of 130 to 66. As 
the assessors’ books had not been 
completed, it was possible to spread 
the tax this year. 

The city will hold the title to the 
library property and plan now to 
lease it to the township at a nomi- 
nal rent. 

East Moline. Mr. Ralph S. Stolz 
has been appointed librarian of the 
public library. The last few months 
has been a decided increase in at- 
tendance at the library and in the 
circulation of books. The library 
has a special opportunity for Amer- 
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icanization work with its large pop- 
ulation of foreign born. 

Evanston. Miss Ida Wright has 
been appointed librarian of the Ev- 
anston Public Library. Miss 
Wright was formerly Assistant Li- 
brarian of the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield. It was with extreme 
reluctance that the Springfield trus- 
tees received the resignation of Miss 
Wright. 

Gilman. A meeting of the rural 
school teachers of Douglas Town- 
ship was held at the Township li- 
brary, December 4th, to discuss 
plans of co-operation between the 
schools and the library. 

Miss Frances Perkins has been 
appointed Librarian of the Douglas 
Township Library to succeed Miss 
Ruth Jones, who resigned to join 
the library staff at the Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Jacksonville. Miss Irene K. Bow- 
man, Syracuse Library School, 1918, 
has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian in the Jacksonville public 
library. 

Miss R. Mildred Weber of Mt. 
Vernon, has been appointed as gen- 
eral assistant on the library staff. 


Jerseyville. Mrs. Rose Wedding 
has been granted a three months 
leave of absence. This vacation 
Mrs. Wedding will spend with her 
mother in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. J. I. McGready will act as 
Librarian while she is away. 


Lexington. Miss Lois McFarland 
has been appointed Librarian of 
the Smith Library. 

Minonk. Miss Anna _ Pierson, 
formerly librarian of the Smith Li- 
brary, Lexington, Illinois, has recently 
accepted a position as librarian of the 
Filger Library, Minonk. 

Miss Edith Ford, the former li- 
brarian, has accepted the position 
as Assistant Librarian at Armour 
Institute, Chicago. 

Monmouth. Warren County Li- 
brary has received a bequest of $2,- 
000 by the will of Jane Edwards. 
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Mt. Carmel. Miss Lydia Annie 
Hughes, who has been librarian of 
the Mt. Carmel Library since the 
establishment of the library, has 
been forced to resign on account of 
ill health. 

She has been succeeded by Mrs. 
Edgar Foster. 


Oregon. Miss Emily Cartwright, 
Librarian of the Oregon Public Li- 
brary, spoke to the Mothers’ Club 
on Good Reading for Children. 

The portrait of Dr. James, of the 
University of Illinois, just com- 
pleted by Ralph Clarkson, at the 
Artists’ Colony, is on exhibition at 
the Public Library. This portrait 
is one of Mr. Clarkson’s greatest 
productions, and will have a place 
of honor in the University hall. 


Ottawa. One hundred and fifty 
children were granted diplomas by 
the library board for completing a 
course in reading during the summer 

Plainfield. The city of Plainfield 
has had recently, two bequests for 
the founding and maintenance of a 
public library. 

One for $25,000 by Eben Nim- 
mons, in which his widow has a life 
interest (see “Illinois Libraries”, 
October 1919, p. 69). 

The other bequest is by the will 
of Mr. MacClester which is for $20,- 
000 and a house and lot. The house 
and lot may be used for a library or 
they may be sold and the proceeds 
added to the fund. Again there is 
a beneficiary who holds a life inter- 
est in the estate. 

The will expressly states that the 
money must be used for the “found- 
ing” of a library. The Nimmons 
fund can be used for maintenance 
of a library. 
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Plainfield is in Will County and 
Will County is contemplating hold- 
ing an election for voting on a tax 
for a county library. It is to be 
hoped that the citizens of Plainfield 
will co-operate in this movement 
when the two funds are finally 
available. The lawyers may inter- 
pret the “founding” of a library to 
mean the “erection of a library 
building.” 

Robinson. Robinson township li- 
brary has placed a collection of 
forty volumes in each of the thir- 
teen rural schools of the township. 
The collections comprise different 
titles and are to be transferred from 
school to school according to a 
schedule. 


Rock Island. The Branch library 
at the West End Settlement which 
has been under consideration for 
some time is to be an established 
fact as soon as the books can be pur- 
chased and arrangements made for 
the opening. 

Rockford. The public library has 
held a series of meetings for the 
teachers of the public schools to dis- 
cuss ways of using the library in 
connection with the school work. 
The request came from the teachers. 
Interest had been aroused in the va- 
riety of things the library is doing, 
through the regular library classes 
in the eighth grades. 


Good Book 
Week, the Lincoln Library dis- 
played a special collection of the 
best books for children and young 
people, including those of High 
School age. A series of talks was 
given by the Children’s Librarian. 


Springfield. For 





FEBRUARY REGIONAL MEETINGS. 


The regional meetings, held under the auspices of the Illinois Library 
Association and the Illinois Library Extension Commission, will be held 


during the month of February. 


The state will be divided into ten districts. 


In place of having the meet- 


ings all on one day, as last year, they will be arranged for consecutive dates. 
This will give the librarians and all those who are interested, more than 


one opportunity to attend a conference. 








